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A Re-Dedication 


vening period there have been many important developments in the field of human relations. 

These changes have nowhere been so profound as in industry and commerce. Twenty-six years 
ago the machine was the key to production. The emphasis everywhere was on the machine, its design 
and its use. Industrial problems were engincering problems. 

Today, while the machine and its effective application have lost none of their intrinsic importance, 
the emphasis has shifted to the employee who operates, designs and directs the use of the machine. 
The emphasis is now on MAN and on the many relationships among men. The most important 
problems of today are problems of Human Relations and of ways to make full use of human energies. 
These problems are those, first of the executive and second, of the personnel man. 

Personnel Journal is dedicated, as its name implies, to the interests of personnel men everywhere. 
That is, to those things which have to do with people who work together; in industry, in commerce, 
in government, in education, and in every kind of group effort. Many of these personnel problems 
concern only the individual, his economic security, his ‘‘Placement’’—the square peg in the square 
hole and the ‘‘well-rounded”’ peg in the round hole—his individual opportunity for gaining satisfac- 
tion and pride in his work and his chance to get fair pay for his efforts. 

The newer and more difficult problems of personnel are in the area of human relationships. Many 
of these have arisen with the growth of organized labor—and labor disputes are but symptoms of 
unsatisfied needs. 

Other and more subtle questions are concerned with the reactions directly between people; as 
between the supervisor and the worker; between the supervisor and groups of workers; and between 
the executive and a group of other executives or supervisors. Sound thinking in these areas is being 
done by the psychologist, the sociologist, the anthropologist, the psychiatrist. Their inquiries deal _ 
with human motivation and human needs and with the dynamics of human relationships. It will be 
an increasingly important task to bring the results and the implications of these researches to the desk 
of the practicing personnel worker and the new-type executive, along with all the newest developments 
in the more familiar fields of formal labor relations, salary and wage administration, and the like. 

For its second twenty-five years Personnel Journal re-dedicates itself to the daily interests and 
problems of the practical personnel worker. 


es first issue of Personnel Journal appeared in May 1922, just twenty-six years ago. In the inter- 
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The Lamp Department has operated as a largely 
autonomous unit of General Electric Company 
for over a quarter-century. Its management poli- 
cies provide unusual freedom of action for mana- 
gerial personnel. The implication of this freedon: 
is the subject of this message to all Lamp Depart- 
ment foremen, given at the summer conference 
held at ‘‘Camp Foreman’’, near Cleveland. 


The Foreman as a Part 
of Management 


By F. F. Harrorr, General Manager, 
Lamp Department, General Electric Company, Cleveland. 


tion has been given in business, government, and union circles during the past 

few years. Literally, hundreds of thousands of words have been spoken and 
written on this subject. Speeches have been made, hearings have been held, surveys 
have been conducted, reports have been prepared—all designed to answer this ques- 
tion. Some of this material has been factual, realistic, and helpful. But, much of 
this outpouring of words has been evasive rather than straightforward; controversial 
rather than informative; and theoretical rather than practical. You will note that 
my title is an affirmative statement, not a question. In my opinion, foremen are just 
as much a part of the management team as anyone here, including the Vice President. 
This is a simple fact. Words will not change it. You foremen wear the manage- 
ment label whether you like it or not. Who is management? Management consists 
of people. These people individually do some or all of these things: 

1. They do the thinking and planning. 
They set the goals and objectives. 
They develop and establish the policies. 
They work out and execute the plans. 
They teach others how to do their jobs. 
They direct the efforts of others. 
7. They check the results of others. 

In a nutshell, it is management’s job to run things, to get things done, to keep things 
going. 


RE foremen a part of management? This is a question to which much atten- 
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MANAGEMENT Is A TEAM 


Every position on the management team is important. Naturally, some posi- 
tions are more important than others. That is only because the men qualified to 
hold them are harder to find, more difficult to replace. All positions on the team, 
regardless of their relative importance, are essential. Even the Cleveland Brown's 
football team couldn’t win a game with only nine or ten men on the field. These 
people on the management team do not differ fundamentally. They do about the 
same routine things every day. They all have to get up in the morning, go to work, 
spend about the same number of hours at work, go home, and goto bed. They are 
influenced by about the same desires and aspirations. They want a good home for 
their wives and children. They want to send their children to school and to college. 
They want to have proper and adequate recreation for themselves and their families. 
They want to be able to afford a decent living when they retire. Yes, some of the 
positions on the management team are ‘‘tougher’’ to obtain and to hold. They re- 
quire more training and experience, they demand more thinking—the hardest kind 
of work in the world, they take more mental and physical energy. But, these posi- 
tions are open to anyone who is willing to pay the price to qualify forthem. They 
are not filled by super-men. The man who obtains one of them is usually no smarter; 
he just works harder, longer. He is just an ordinary fellow. Edison once said 
‘Genius is 90% perspiration and 10% inspiration.’’ From Edison’s record, we know 
that he was referring to the perspiration that comes from work, not play. Just as 
work is the price of genius, so too is it the price of promotion on the management 
team. 

Apropos of the idea that the “‘tough”’ positions are not filled by super-men, I like 
the comment that a football coach is reported to have made to some of his players. 
The coach had come into the locker room while they were discussing the strength of 
an opposing team, which had beaten their team two years in succession. Jones was 
an All-American quarterback. Brown was the best blocking back in the Conference, 
White the best open field runner, Black the best punter, etc. The coach listened a 
few minutes, and then protested vehemently, ‘‘So what! They put on their pants 
one leg at a time, don’t they?’’ Yes, we all ‘‘put on our pants one leg at a time’’ 
regardless of what positions we hold. 


Wuat Do WE Want in Ovr Joss? 


What do we, as members of the management team, want in our jobs? As I see 
it, here are some of the things all of us want, regardless of what positions on the team 
we may individually hold. 

1. We want an opportunity to use our individual vision, initiative, and ability 
to the maximum of our capacity. The vision to see the things to do, the 
initiative to do something about them, and the ability to find the right 
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answers and to put these answers into effect; these are the hallmarks of 
achievement. 

2. We want to be given responsibility for something and the authority neces- 
sary to Cafry it out. 

3. We want the freedom to do a job assigned to us without interference and we 
are willing to be judged by the results that we are able to obtain. 

4. We want the freedom to initiate and try out our own ideas and we are willing 
to take the risk of making mistakes and even of failure. 

5. We want to know about the company and the department in which we work; 
its ideals and objectives, its policies and practices, its operations, its prob- 
lems, and its results. 

6. We want to know the reasons for things; the boss’s decisions, changes in 
policies, new plans and programs, changes in organization. 

7. We want the privilege of being heard; the freedom to make suggestions and 
to express our opinions on any subject freely and frankly. 

8. We want the freedom to deal with the people coming under our supervision 
in a way that will contribute something to their progress and happiness in 
their work. 

g. We want to have a job in which we can have an absorbing and satisfying 
interest; not one that we can do easily in eight hours a day and then forget. 

10. We want to be paid for achievement; not merely for effort or for hours 
worked. : 

11. We want security; the kind that comes from the opportunity to use our own 
individual vision, initiative, and ability; not the kind offered by the govern- 
ment or a labor union. 

12. We want to have the pride and satisfaction of having a responsible job, 
which is limited only by our own capacity and our willingness to use that 
capacity. 

No doubt, we would not all express our wants in exactly the same way. But, 
basically, I think we are all seeking about the same things in our jobs. Some of 
them are merely an expression of the very human desire to get ahead, to stand out 
among our fellows. Others are an expression of our desire to find some spiritual 
satisfaction in our jobs that help to make life worth while. 


SATISFYING Our WaANTs 


In my own personal experience with the company I have found that these wants 
have been satisfied in large measure—not perfectly of course. I have had a few dis- 
appointments and dissatisfactions over the years, as, I am sure, most of us have had. 
But, on the whole, I am confident that I have enjoyed greater satisfaction and happi- 
ness in the Lamp Department than I could have found in any other department of the 
company or, in fact, in any other company with which I am familiar. Shortly after 
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I started with the company I began to sense that the organization was different. 
There were no bosses in the usual sense. There was a friendly spirit of helpfulness 
and cooperation. There was encouragement and even a challenge to do things. 
After spending some time in manufacturing I got a job in the Sales Department. [| 
shall never forget two things that the manager said to me on my first day. The first 
one was, ‘You are not working for Mr. X (whose work I had been hired to take 
over); as a matter of fact, you are not working for me, we are all working together 
for the company.’ The second one was, ‘There are many things coming into this 
office that are confidential. There is nothing that is a secret so far as you are con- 
cerned. The things that are confidential we expect you to keep that way.’ Re- 
member that this was my first day; I had only seen and talked with him twice before. 
You can imagine I tried to do my best to merit the confidence in me that he expressed 
even though I knew he had little basis for it. 

I should like to tell you of other similar experiences that I had during my early 
years with the company but I shall have to forego doing this because of lack of time. 
Later, I came to understand that the difference in the organization that I had sensed, 
especially the difference in the attitudes, viewpoints, and actions of the managers and 
others with whom I came in contact, was due to the organization policies under 
which they operated. These policies are still in effect. Ishould like to discuss these 
policies with you because, as a result of them, I firmly believe that we can all find the 
job satisfactions we are seeking, provided we are willing to do our part. 


ORGANIZATION PoLiciEs OF THE LAMP DEPARTMENT 


You have undoubtedly observed that the Lamp Department is divided into a 
relatively large number of divisions, districts, and works. This did not occur by 
chance; it is the result of a definite policy. And it is the first of the organization 
policies that I should like to discuss with you. This policy may be simply stated in 
these few words: we divide our organization into as many units as can be justified 
functionally and economically, and put a manager in charge of each unit. This 
policy is applied in all parts of our organization; sales, manufacturing, service, and 
home office. The fact is that we now have a total of 97 units, each of which is in 
charge of a manager. We have 39 factories, 23 sales districts, 17 service districts, 
and 18 home office divisions. This policy is well illustrated by our small single-pur- 
pose factory. For many years, it has been our policy to limit the number of employees 
in a given factory to a maximum of 500. There are some exceptions, as you know, 
due to high production requirements. The soundness of this policy has been amply 
demonstrated over the years. The reasons for it are just as valid today as they were 
when it was adopted many years ago; perhaps even more valid under present condi- 
tioris. Here is a brief summary of them: 

1. The management team of a small factory, being few in number, can know 

each other intimately and so can work together effectively to accomplish the 
desired results. 
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2. The members of the management team, including the manager, can know the 
production employees coming under their supervision, deal with them on a 
personal, human basis and thereby obtain greater cooperation and higher 
productivity. 

3. Each member of the management team can know every detail of his job thor- 
oughly and can accomplish better results in. his operation. 

This is a simple formula but it is effective, if we really follow it. Of course, we 

can't expect to get good results if we take the attitude of the boy who told his dad, 


‘‘These ten rules of success that you gave me are no good. They won't work unless 
Ido.”’ 


Our ‘‘CHARTER OF MANAGEMENT’ 


The other policies which I should like to discuss make up the charter of manage- 
ment which we give to our managers when they are appointed. This charter is 
covered in our so-called ‘‘Authority Reserved’ bulletin. But you may ask, ‘‘Why 
tell us about the charter given to managers? After all, there are only a relatively 
few managerial jobs and so we can’t all be managers.’’ That is a good question. 
And after stating these policies I shall try to answer it to your satisfaction. So here 
they are. We delegate to cach manager the responsibility for all matters concerning 
the operation of his unit, and the authority necessary to carry it out, except those 
matters which are specifically reserved to the Vice President. By so doing, we aim 
to give to the manager the greatest possible freedom in his work. We tell the 
manager what his general responsibility is but we do not tell him how to get the de- 
sired results. 

We reserve authority only with respect to those matters affecting the business as a 
whole. For example, some of these matters are the opening and closing of divisions, 
districts, and works, the appointment of managers, accounts and reports, legal 
matters, and the types and quantities of lamps to be manufactured at each factory. 
In this broad delegation of responsibility and authority, there is a fundamental differ- 
ence between our management policy and the usual policy. I should like to make 
this difference clear. The usual policy is to delegate responsibility and authority 
only with respect to specific matters and to reserve authority with respect to all other 
matters. Under our policy the delegation of responsibility to a manager, and the 
authority necessary to carry it out, includes all matters within the scope of his opera- 
tion except those matters affecting the business as a whole which are specifically 
teserved. Under the former policy, the manager can function only within a pre- 
scribed and limited area. Under the latter policy, the manager’s horizon is unlimited. 
He can literally make his job what he wants to make of it. It depends upon his own 
vision, initiative, and ability. 

This is a good time to try a ‘‘change of pace’’ in this talk. So here is a story. 
One evening, a man belonging to the ‘‘Knights of the Road’’ stood on a busy street 
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corner, watching closely the people passing by. As a well-dressed and prosperous- 
looking man approached, the hobo walked up to him and asked politely but firmly, 
‘Could you let me have a dollar? I haven't had anything to eat all day, and Ihave 
no place to sleep tonight.’’ ‘‘A dollar!’’ exclaimed the man, ‘‘Why don’t you ask 
for a quarter? You would be more likely to get it.’’ ‘‘Listen, Mister,’’ said the 
hobo, “‘If you don’t want to give me a dollar, all right. But don’t tell me how to 
run my business."’ This story demonstrates human nature rather than our policies. 
None of us likes to be told what to do. 



























Givinc Our EntuusiasM as WELL as Our Hanps 


But here is an incident which, I think, does illustrate exactly the meaning of 
these policies. When the Curtis Publishing Company was planning to build its new 
building in Philadelphia it was decided to install a great mural in the foyer. Edward 
Bok, managing editor of the Ladies Home Journal, was asked to arrange for it. He 
went to London to see an artist by the name of Abbey and invited him to do the work. 
“What subject do you have in mind?’’ was Abbey’s first question. ‘‘None,’’ said 
Bok, ‘‘That is left entirely up to you.’’ The artist was amazed and delighted with 
this commission. He had never had an experience like it before. ‘‘I’ll give you the 
best piece of work of my life,’’ he said. And he did, because Bok had hired his mind 
and his enthusiasm as well as his hands. 

Naturally, the Vice President does not handle personally all of the matters re- 
served by him. He delegates some of them to others; as for example, accounts and 
reports to the Accounting Division, legal matters to the Law Division, and types and 
quantities of lamps to be manufactured at each factory to the Lamp Manufacturing 
Division. The home office divisions are organized to render those services to the 
operating units which can be handled more effectively and efficiently from a central 
point. Some of these services, in addition to those I have mentioned, are research 
and development, quality control, auditing, and employee and community relations. 
The delegation of responsibility, and the authority necessary to carry it out, is 
directly from the Vice President to the manager. The responsibility of the home 
office divisions and the limit of their authority is to advise and to recommend; not to 
dictate, except in the case of specific matters with respect to which authority is re- 
served and delegated to certain divisions. An example is the types and quantities of 
lamps to be manufactured at each factory. We hold each manager responsible for 
and judge him by his results of operation, regardless of whether he accepts or rejects 
the advice or recommendations of the home office divisions. He has definite respon- 
sibility and authority and no one except the Vice President can add to or subtract 
from either of them. 


ForEMEN Must DELEGATE 


And now we come to the last policy, which is the key to your personal interest 
in allofthem. We expect our managers to delegate responsibility, and the authority 
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necessary to Carry it out, to the members of their management teams. In my opinion, 
it was this charter of management that accounted for the difference in the attitudes, 
viewpoints, and actions of the managers and others which I noted in my early years 
with the company. It seems to me that if we understand the policies making up this 
charter and apply so far as possible both the spirit and the substance of these policies 
in our relations with others, we can all do our jobs more effectively as members of 
the management team. To sum up, the effect of these policies is: 

1. To divide the organization into small functional units. 

2. To distribute responsibility, and the authority necessary to carry it out, 

among the members of the management team. 

As I said before, I firmly believe that under these policies we can all find the job 
satisfactions that we are seeking provided we are willing to do our part. However, 
these policies do not provide a one-way street. They impose obligations as well as 
grant privileges. 

1. We must have the courage and ability to accept responsibility and to make 

sound decisions. 


2. We must recognize the responsibilities of others and work cooperatively with 
them. 
3. We must use our ingenuity, inventiveness, and resourcefulness in the solution 
of the daily problems of the business. 
4. We must have the patience to teach rather than to tell. 
5. We must have the capacity to lead rather than to drive. 
6. We must think and act in the interest of the team, not merely for ourselves. 
7. We must have faith and confidence in the integrity and ability of our fellow 
workers. 
As a result of these policies, we can all have the pride and satisfaction of having 
a responsible job which is limited only by our own capacity and willingness to use 
that capacity. We have the opportunity to work hard and to get a lot of fun out of 
doing it. That, I submit, is real satisfaction. 


A Company Is Men—Not Merety Puysicat Assets 


Naturally, these policies, to be permanently successful, must be in the interest 
of the Lamp Department as well as in the interest of the individual. A company or 
a department does not consist alone of its physical facilities such as land, buildings, 
and equipment, or money in the bank. It consists also of its men, its members of the 
Management team. Men establish the ideals and objectives, formulate the principles 
and policies, carry out the plans and operations that result in success or failure. We 
have both the physical facilities and the men. In the future we face many new and 
difficult problems in all areas of the business, including sales, manufacturing, service 
and administration. Some of these problems were presented to you yesterday; others 
will be given to you today. I shall neither repeat those of yesterday nor anticipate 
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those of today. The point that I wish to emphasize here, is that the proper and 
prompt solution of these problems is vital to success or failure of the Lamp Depart- 
ment in obtaining satisfactory results of operation in the future. Can we as members 
of the management team, solve these problems successfully? In these policies of 
organization, it seems to me, lie the answer to that question. I have observed the 
use, as well as the occasional misuse, of these policies for some 25 years. From this 
experience, I am convinced that these policies have accounted in no small way for the 
outstanding results of operation which the Lamp Department has been able to main- 
tain over a long period of years. By working together under these policies as an 
alert, aggressive, free-thinking, and result-producing team, I am equally certain that 
we can solve these problems successfully and obtain satisfactory results of operation 
in the future. As members of the management team, we solicit your opinions and 
suggestions, your assistance and cooperation. 

In closing, may Itell youa story. It isan old one and I have told it many times. 
For this I make no apology because it sets forth exactly the closing message I should 
like to leave with you. A man was watching the construction of a new building, as 
most of us like todo. After he had gazed intently at the busy scene for a few min- 
utes, he walked over to one of the workmen who was cutting stone and asked, ‘“What 
are you doing?’’ Without looking up, the workman replied ‘Cutting stone.’’ Then 
he walked on to the next workman and asked the same question. This workman hit 


his chisel another blow as he looked up quickly and answered, ‘‘Earning twenty 
dollars a day.’’ And then he approached a third workman, again asking the same 
question, ‘‘What are you doing?’” This workman stopped, stood up, looked over 
the unfinished building, and with a broad smile of satisfaction lighting up his face, 
said enthusiastically, ‘‘Building a cathedral.”’ 
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If in an organization the right men are in the right 
places most problems will be efficiently solved. 
If even one key executive does not fully measure 
up to the highest standards of his position then 
inefficiency ensues: imperfect decisions, discord in 
the organization, loss of morale and worse. Here 
is a new slant on the problem by a successful 
consulting management psychologist. 








Selection—The Most Acute 
Operating Problem 


By Aurrep J. CarDALL 





HE heaviest item of expense in most operating budgets is payroll. Payroll] 
represents the cost of men’s efforts to meet the objectives of an organization and 
to fulfill its commitments. Payroll is the periodic rent paid as salaries and 

wages for men’s drives, vision, technical skills, and abilities. Effective use of this 

potential calls for planning, organization, facilities and materials with which to 
work; and one thing more, motivation. Of the three basic requirements for produc- 

tion—human potential, job design, and desire to work—the first is basic, the second i 

two contributory. Yet of the first we know the least. Success or failure of an 

organization depends on its people. In their selection, training, and motivation lie 

the most difficult problems of personnel and operating men. Selection is the most 

important single “‘leverage’’ point by which performance is improved and cost re- 

duced. Time and money that are well spent in developing better selection procedures 

will give a big return on the investment. An understanding of the basic principles 

of scientific selection is the best training for supervisors and executives. It will help 

them to make better assignments and will improve their own skill in motivating 

others. 

Whenever more than one man is available—whether in hiring, transfer, upgrad- 
ing or promotion—a selection must be made. Methods vary. Commonest and most 
expensive is the casual interview and the job try-out for a probationary period. Past 
experience carries the heaviest weight in the casual interview, and the personal 
fetishes of an interviewer hinder or may actually prevent the best selection. Regard- 
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less of methods or techniques in selection, the tryout experience is the final step in 
the selection process. Unfortunately, where scientific methods do not precede it, the 
standards of performance against which a beginner is judged are invariably poorly 
defined and in any event have been set by the ‘‘average’’ performance over a period 
of time on people equally poorly selected, rather than based on the learning time and 
performance standards set by properly selected individuals. Unfortunately, too, the 
desire to justify one’s selection frequently results in an extension of the trial period. 
If the individual finally does meet marginal performance, he often lingers as a mal- 
content, or a turnover case unless protected. Unfortunately, cost accountants who 
can accurately compute material waste have no idea how to figure payroll waste. 

Most operating men recognize the wide differences in job demands on human 
psychological characteristics and the equally wide variations in the extent to which 
people meet them. To be sure, an old-time operating man may sometimes be heard 
to say, ‘‘Anybody can do this job after a little training’’, but that attitude merely 
reflects his own low level of observation and low standards of performance. Most 
operating men are more observant, and years of experience have given them an aware- 
ness of why people sometimes fail. Many of the more observant have, over the 
years, developed skill in knowing the kind of people they want. A few, very few, 
develop unusual skills in ‘sizing up’’ an individual. Few organizations, however, 
have assigned these unusual men to interviewing at the gate. Thus a quicker, 
cheaper method is necessary. 


Tue ScientiFic MetrHop 


Planning for a program of better selection is not the job of a single individual or 
group in the personnel department, nor is it the work of a consultant, a long-haired 
psychologist from a neighboring university, or the boss’ daughter who has had two 
courses in summer school. It must combine the thinking and experience of observant 
executives and supervisors in developing job specifications, the training and develop- 
ment of people to carry on such a program within the personnel Department, the 
guidance of a competent measurements man with a broad industrial background, and 
the blessing of top management. With all these elements, planning such a program 
is a simple and stimulating experience. With one or more elements missing, it be- 
comes a discouraging and uphill fight. 

The first question in selection is—What are we selecting for? Is it for the mini- 
mum of various psychological factors and of background experience and training? 
These minimum considerations form the basis for tentative ‘‘threshold’’ or ‘‘cut-off”’ 
points on a series of psychological and performance tests and standardized interview 
guides. Some of the needed psychological components, such as social skills, drive, 
and emotional stability, can only be measured by the interview. A “‘profile’’ of 
graphic representation of job specifications can now be drawn, expressed in terms of 
the things which can be determined by tests of interviews. It is the dest first step, 
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even though executives are frequently inarticulate and supervisors unobservant in 


their analysis of success and failure. An attempt to crystallize that thinking is the 
best way of paving the way for subsequent acceptance of such a program as has been 
outlined, and serves to point up the direct work observations of a skilled consultant. 
Pulling a tentative profile from a job description or work observation is possible only 
for the technician with broad experience in the design of similar batteries or actual 
work experience within the core pattern of skills involved. Apart from the initial 
validity and better acceptance, the economy of this method is obvious. Subsequent 
refinement follows first close approximations rather than experimenting from scratch. 


THe TrapiTionaL Mretuop 


A less desirable but more traditional approach is the so-called experimental one. 
It presupposes no broad guiding experience, no line participation, and makes un- 
necessary a job analysis or job specifications. It is the only method of the academic 
psychologist, and textbooks covering it are available at from three to ten dollars. It 
consists merely in selecting a series of psychological and manipulative tests—which 
may even remotely be considered as having some possible predictive significance— 
and giving them to criterion groups. In the situation in which it is desired to set up 
prediction, a group of thirty or more doing similar work must be found from which 
a few at the top and a few at the bottom can be compared. The cost of taking people 
away from their work and giving them such a wide range of tests is not calculated 
but a mass of such experimental data is necessary before the whirring of calculating 
machines can result in a prediction formula. Adequate criteria are always a problem, 
whether in the experimental method or in refining cut-off points. Where criterion 
groups are small, however, as becomes the case when we get into certain specialties , 
or go up to the higher levels of the organization, the experimental method is imprac- 
ticable. Further, the experimental approach comes out with no help for interview 
guides or the clinical training of interviewers. It is considered unsound by most 
technicians with actual experience in the field because, in its single prediction formula 
(addition of weighted test scores), it presupposes that ‘‘overages’’ offset ‘‘underages”’ 
in selection. For example, if height and weight are success factors, and if a man is 
taller than he needs to be, he can be correspondingly lighter. This kind of thinking 
is justified only when we have nothing else. 

Profiling, and the subsequent use of tests fitted to it, provides a series of cut-off 
points or ‘‘ranges’’. Briefly, a cut-off range on a test score provides one score below 
which an individual is almost certainly a poor bet and another above which he is not 
likely to fail for that particular reason. Some factors have no top score and in fact 
may have no significance in prediction beyond the minimum cut-off point or range. 
Others, such as mental alertness (intelligence so-called) can be too high for a factory 
machine job and may lead to accident-proneness. Prevention of accidents is only 


one of the many by-products of scientific selection when it is based on multiple cut-off 
points or ranges. 
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SELECTING FOR HIGHER Joss 


Good selection methods for factory jobs and those involving manual skills can 
be rapidly devised. Simple tests usually suffice and no great premium is placed on 
interviewing skills, although a proper clinical evaluation of the desire to work, emo- 
tional stability, and ability to get along with others pays dividends. Similarly, 
properly designed batteries of tests, based on good profiling, can do the largest part 
of the work in the selection of office employees for the more usual core patterns of 
office activities. Better interviewing guides and better interviewing skills are neces- 
sary because the less tangible factors such as social skills and insight creep into the 
picture. 

As we go up the scale in the organization, psychological tests become increas- 
ingly Jess important; interviewing skills increasingly more inportant, and in the upper 
ranges the clinical help of the management psychologist becomes indispensable. To 
illustrate; in the selection of machine operators we can get 80% of what we need from 
psychological and manipulative tests, trade tests and background information. But 
in the selection of top executives tests may play only a small part in the prediction, 
perhaps 5 or 10 per cent of the total. Much of the bad repute which tests have 
acquired in the minds of laymen is due to test services, beautifully promoted, which 
purpose to select supervisors, salesmen, and executives. But it just can’t be done that 
easily. 

With one opening and several individuals to choose from—whether an upgrad- 
ing or promotion—a selection must be made. But different factors are required. In 
upgrading, the psychological considerations are the same, although the threshold 
points may be higher in one or more factors. Apart from these evidences of poten- 
tial, where qualifications for upgrading have been formalized, tests are essentially 
those of achievement, such as job knowledge or work samples. When dealing with 
smaller groups of specialized skills, and when those skills are greatly different, the 
agreement of two levels of supervision is sound personnel practice. But adequate 
performance ratings improve judgment, substantiate these moves on the personnel 
record, reduce suspicion of favoritism, and frequently reveal individuals who might 
otherwise have been overlooked. Performance Rating Reports bear closely on prob- 
lems of upgrading and should be regarded as part of the over-all selection program. 

Requirements for promotion may differ substantially in profile and number of 
factors involved. While upgrading simply implies utilization of an individual's 
skills at a higher level within the same core pattern, promotion has a different mean- 
ing. It involves a change from one level of the organization to another and involv- 
ing a different or additional set of skills of a supervisory or executive nature. To 
illustrate: stenographer to secretary, helper to mechanic, is upgrading; stenographer 
to supervisor, central pool; or helper to foreman, is promotion. Inability to recog- 
nize the difference between these terms accounts for the original appointment of many 
poor supervisors and executives. It is not true that the best clerk makes the best 
office manager; the best mechanic, the best foreman. As we move from direct worker 
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into supervision, new factors are added or materially raised in their significance. We 
look for the ability to plan and organize at a higher level of social skills and with 
more complex judgments not required below. 

In these additional factors a selection program meets its greatest difficulties. 
Here the simple mechanics of psychological tests, performance ratings, anecdotal 
records in our personnel files are less important. To be sure, we can test for judgment, 
and we can design special rating scales for promotion which attempt to predict, in 
contrast to performance rating which is historic. But we know of no satisfactory 
way to test for the increasingly vital elements of social skills and drive. 


ExECUTIVE SELECTION 


How, then, do we select for supervisory and executive jobs? Assume that test 
scores are available, as well as past performance ratings and personnel records. We 
know that all these things are less important when we are concerned with more com- 
plex skills and higher ‘‘ceilings’’ for further development. First, a comprehensive 
job description is essential; second, conferences between two levels of supervision and 
the personnel department are necessary to reveal special considerations in potential; 
third, listing all possible candidates in the entire organization; fourth, use of a special 
rating form applicable to promotion at that level and for that special job if necessary; 
fifth, clinical psychological evaluation of all the best candidates. 

In the selection of supervisors and executives, past performance may be taken 
into consideration, but must not be allowed to sway the decision. Promotion is 
made in anticipation of future services, not as a reward for past performance. This 
is an extremely vital point, as the “‘leverage’’ of the supervisor or executive on the 
entire payroll below him cannot be over-emphasized. Mistakes in promotion are 
extremely costly, for demotion is a psychological impossibility, and we lose not only 
the man we did have, but the man we thought we were going to get in the advanced 
position. Or, worse, we patch and crutch and limp along, unwilling to face the 
heavy cost of poor management leadership. 

Taking all these factors into consideration, how do we know that our choice 
will work out? Just as a probationary period is the final step in the selection process 
of the new employee, so should the try-out experience be the final step in the selection 
of one to be promoted. Summer vacations, periods of illness, or other absences of 
the individual's immediate supervisor, provide opportunities for try-out experience. 
This experience should not be haphazard or unrecorded. Rather, it should be a care- 
fully planned situation, created if need be, in which the individual is tested in a series 
of relationships. Of most importance perhaps is his participation in conference 
groups of which his Chief was a member, studying carefully his social skills in deal- 
ing with those above him as well as those in horizontal departmental relationships. 
Tentative promotion should be made on paper and in the personnel files long before 
the emergency exists so that a series of these try-out experiences may be a matter of 
record. Promotions made in haste are costly and generally inexcusable. 
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These, then, are the essential factors involved in selection. The training which 
these men should get is another story. But the right man in the right place will ulti- 
mately learn, regardless of how little thought has been given to training, while the 
wrong man will never learn or develop, regardless of how much care may be taken 
with him. Training is never a remedy for poor selection but rather only an accelerat- 
ing process for the fastest development of the right potential. 
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The results of the recent election destroyed many 
people’s faith in polls, including employee opin- 
ion polls. There is a vast difference, however, 
between the election poll and the employee poll, 
as the author points out. 






What is the Future 
of Employee Opinion Polls? 


By M. Srarr Norrsrop, Opinion Research 


= Corporation. 
al. — 
ty HAT happened to the pollsters’ predictions on November 2 has led to many 
1ed WV divergent views as to the future of all types of opinion and attitude re- 
ing search, including employee surveys. 
ied On November 9 one of our friends wrote—‘‘I don’t wish to be 
tees classed as a prognosticator, but I believe there will be a good many 
; ltke me who have completely lost faith in the pollsters. I know that 
a if in the future I happen to be at a meeting where they are included in 


the program, it will be a good opportunity to take a walk.”’ 

A few days later another letter contained this paragraph—‘‘I am 
considering the advisability of conducting an employee attitude survey. 
Don’t misunderstand me, I don’t want to conduct a survey just to be 
conducting a survey, or because some one else has done so. The fact is, 
we have problems, and I am of the opinion a survey would be of value in 


spite of what happened to Mr. Gallup and Mr. Roper.’’ (Italics 
supplied.) 


The large majority of our business friends take the latter view. Why? The key 
is given above—‘‘We have problems.”’ 

Whether Mr. Truman or Mr. Dewey was elected; whether the Taft-Hartley Law 
is repealed; whether the minimum wage law is changed; whether a national fair 
employment practices act is adopted; management is still faced with the day-to-day 
problems of maintaining the kind of relationships with employees that spell con- 
scientious and uninterrupted production. 

How is this accomplished? If we knew all the answers to this $64 question, or 


could find out by opinion research methods, we would probably be acclaimed national 
heroes. We do know that: 
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The amount in the pay envelope is not the complete answer. 

To maintain the interest, loyalty and productivity of workers, man- 
agement must give serious attention to the more-or-less intangible 
factors that contribute to deep-seated job satisfaction. 

There has to be a two-way means of communication. Employees 
must be kept informed, not only of the little things that affect their 
daily routine, but also of the big things about their company’s opera- 
tions and plans. 

Information must also flow in the opposite direction. Management 
can keep employees well informed and do an effective job on its em- 
ployee relations only if it has insight into the likes and dislikes, the 
hopes and fears, the beliefs and doubts of the men and women who 
work in the shop and office. 


This is where an employee-attitude survey fits in. It provides the employee-to- 
management line of communication. Without it an industrial-relations program 
must in many important respects be built on hunches and guesswork. With the 
information provided by an employee audit, management is in a position to capitalize 
on its strengths as workers see them, correct weaknesses if they are real, or counteract 
them if based on lack of information. 

The results from employee surveys conducted over the past several years demon- 
strate this fact conclusively: Management's industrial-relations problem areas differ 
markedly from company to company, and from plant to plant. No one set of survey 
questions and no one course of corrective action can be claimed as the right approach. 
Let me illustrate: 


Company A 
The story employees in this plant tell is in most respects a favor- 
able one. They show relatively high morale, a liking for their jobs, 
and an attitude of good will toward the company. But many. em- 
ployees here feel frustrated regarding their chances for advance- 
ment— 
38% say they are not satisfied with their chances for moving up 
in the company. 
48% are of the opinion the company brings in too many out- 
siders for the better jobs. 
54% think promotions usually go to friends of the boss or people 
with ‘‘pull’’. 


Company B 
Employee testimony at this plant illustrates the point that a big 
pay check does not preclude criticism and dissatisfaction with other 
elements of the job package. 
83% of these employees say their own company pays the best 
wages in the area. 
BUT 
52% rate their company rather poor or only fair as a place to 
work. 
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WHAT IS THE FUTURE OF EMPLOYEE OPINION POLLS? 


78% say their own company is the quickest to lay off workers in 
slack periods. Less than one-fifth give it credit for fur- 
nishing steady work. 


26% say their own company has worse working conditions than 
other leading plants in the city. 


Company C 

This company has many employee-relations assets. It receives a 
favorable vote for: 

Paying good wages 
Providing good working conditions 
Taking an interest in employee welfare, etc. 

Its chief liability is in unfavorable reputation for labor dealings. 
A relatively large proportion of employees at this plant say that the 
company— 

Does not do a good job of cooperating with the union and 


should try more to get together with the union to iron out diffi- 
culties and differences. 


Takes a negative attitude and bargains with the union only 
because it has to. 


Will have the most labor disputes and work stoppages over the 
next year. 


In short, each of these companies faces definite but distinctly different employee- 
relations problems, the diagnosis of which can best be made on the basis of facts about 
worker attitudes and reasoning as provided by an employee survey. 

You say, ‘‘All right—management has a need for employee polls, but what about 
accuracy?’ There are several answers tothis. Many employee surveys cover 100% 
of a company’s workers and are, therefore, not affected by sampling error. Unlike 
election polls, opinion measurement among employees is not subject to the pitfalls 
of predicting such things as who will turn out to vote. An election poll can be in 
error by only 1% and still pick the losing candidate. Even though an employee sur- 
vey, based on a sample, has a 3 or 4 per cent error it does not mean the difference 
between a right and wrong management decision. 

As long as situations like those illustrated above remain to be dealt with, man- 
agement will continue to seek the guides to action that are provided by an analysis 
and interpretation of well-planned employee opinion research. 




















We often wonder why people do things which 
sometimes seem strange to us. There is a reason 
for everything we do. What are these urges, or 
basic needs, which all of us have? Dr. Moore, a 
consulting management psychologist, writes of 
these basic needs in relation to industrial life. 


Basic Needs 
of Industrial Workers 


By Hersert Moore, Stevenson & Kellog, 
Toronto. 


these basic needs are others that play a more or less fleeting part. It is neces- 

sary, in attempting to unearth the unseen factors that determine behavior, to 
separate the basic needs from the superficial ones. It is necessary also to recognize 
the importance of permanent and radical steps in solving problems connected with 
the basic needs and the need for environmental and temporary measures in meeting 
the demands of the superficial ones. Disturbances that follow a violation of man’s 
fundamental needs are much more profound and much more difficult to deal with 
than disturbances that result from the superficial ones. The former are likely to ex- 
press themselves in the form of resignations. The latter are more likely to take the 
form of grievances. I want to outline and indicate the significance of the former in 
the first part of this paper, and to give briefer time to some of the more common forms 
of the latter. 

Among the more basic needs of man is one that can be expressed as an urge to 
handle the type of a job that will challenge one’s own special abilities. Incidental to this 
demand is the urge to hold a job that will have social prestige, but this is relatively 
less important than the former and might well be classed as secondary and temporary. 
The former is crucial. A considerable number of dissatisfactions have their roots in 
the fact that the men who are holding down jobs are superior to the job, which shows 
itself in a number of ways, especially in: 

1. A careless attitude. This is common among employees who master the de- 
mands of the job in a shorter than average time, and who take pride in beating stand- 
ards, only to slip back into below standard production later and to show poor quality 
and excessive waste. 


Tees are some basic needs possessed by every working man! Supplemeating 
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2. Complaints about supervision. This is one of the common ways in which those 
who are, or who feel, superior to their jobs get their disappointments out of their 
system. The frequency with which the boss is labelled dumb is only equalled by the 
frequency with which he is called stubborn. The real cause of the complaint is a 
superiority that frequently shows itself in a greater ease in understanding and in solv- 
ing technical probiems that is shown by the supervisor. 

3. The habit of getting into sidelines and diversions. ‘These are very rarely related 
to the job for which the employee was hired; they may appear in a radical or revolu- 
tionary form. Many of the agitators for reform are using surplus mental energy 
which the job does not require. 

4. Instability. The unchallenged are looking for other areas to conquer, and 
constantly keep an eye on virgin fields hoping that the unknown will provide the 
stimulation and motivation that their present situation lacks. This restless urge for 
change can sometimes be satisfied within the walls of the building in which they 
work. At other times the drive is so persistent that it can only find release in a com- 
pletely new environment. 

But the disconcerting fact is that many of those who have more ability than 
their present job requires, or who think they have, have done nothing to convert that 
surplus ability into saleable skills. An answer to the dissatisfaction is not to be 
found in the simple declaration that the fellow lacks training and experience. It is 
only to be found in a program of education, experience and development that will fit 


him for the type of work that challenges every ounce of grey matter he possesses. 


Usz Your Sprecriat ABILITIES 


Another basic need is that the job situation should make occastonal and probably fre- 
quent demands on the special abilities a person possesses. Most people have found 
special areas in which they work more spontaneously and effectively than in other 
areas. Sometimes it is possible to use these special abilities in the work situation. 
At other times the special channels through which one’s quality of grey matter ex- 
presses itself can not be found in the work situation. For example; it is difficult to 
find the work channel through which facility in solving crossword puzzles can find 
expression. On the other hand, it is fairly easy to find the area for the mathematical 
adept to exercise his capacity. A sad situation is one where a person holding a posi- 
tion as foreman looks longingly at the cost accountant and envys the enjoyment he 
gets from his work. 

From this it should not be assumed that there are hidden talents buried in the 
unconscious, which the commonplace or semi-skilled worker can exercise once he has 
the chance. Very few people can equal Barbara Ann Scott, the champion skater, in 
concentrating every ounce of talent into one particular channel, and cultivating it to 
a complete command of an area. However, most people can work efficiently in cer- 
tain areas. It is our obligation to them and their obligation to themselves to dis- 
cover these areas and to push their development to its maximum capacity. 
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HuMILIATING ExPERIENCES 


A third need is that the job situation should not provide too frequent occasions for 
humiliating experiences. Basic to any man’s contentment is appreciation by others. 
Permit the job situation to provide that, and other factors that one thought to be 
important fade into insignificance. Related to the desire for appreciation is the com- 
petitive tendency that impels every man to feel that he is as good as those with whom 
he associates. The humiliation that comes from unfavorable experiences with others 
results in one of two attitudes: 

1. A feeling of inferiority to the group. 

2. A feeling of resentment against the group. 

In either case a barrier has been built up that will eventually result in his grow- 
ing antagonistic to or separating fromthecompany. The factors that cause humilia- 
tion or loss of face are not always such as can be reported as grievances, yet they are 
more important to the individual than any adjustment that could be made in his pay 
rate or his working conditions. To appreciate their nature we might well list some 
of the more common situations that cause humiliating experiences or loss of face: 

1. Being a repeated victim of horseplay. 

2. Being constantly reminded of known defects or of skeletons in the closet. 

3. Being referred to disparagingly in the presence of someone whose admiration 

you wish to court. 

4. Being criticized unduly in the presence of superiors or admired equals. 

5. Being left outside when something in which you have played a part is re- 

viewed. 

None of these experiences are usually reported as grievances and yet they cut to 
the quick, and gradually develop a feeling of discomfort. They cut deeply because 
they go to the heart of one’s pride and self-respect. Everyone who recognizes him- 
self as a person is aware of the fact that his self-appreciation is rooted in the apprecia- 
tion that others show. His achievements are worthless unless others recognize 
them. To minimize or ignore these isto ignore him. It is this desire for recognition 
by others that is a prime mover in the quiet efforts that are made to make for oneself 
a place in the world. What would the child’s accomplishment be worth if he could 
not tell it to his admirers at home? What would home be like if no one else appre- 
ciated your merits and advancement? We are so constituted that appreciation by 
others and recognition for what we do are necessary for sustained effort. Only thé 
other day a salesman who had resigned from his company reported that the real 
reason for the resignation was the fact that at the Head Office Saturday morning re- 
views no mention was made of the good results that were obvious from his week's 
work. We want and need recognition by others, especially from those who ‘‘count’’ 
in our circle. 


Your Lone Rance GOoALs 


Another fundamental need is that the working situation should provide oppor- 
tunity to help one realize his ambitions and goals. ‘These vary from person to person. 
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They range from the ambition to run a company to the longing to operate a type- 
writer. They vary from goals that are concerned with occupational achievement to 
goals that are concerned with worthwhile educational and social contacts. Some 
of those that have been reported to me by men who are trying to find a place for 
themselves in life may well be listed. 

A. Some day I want a general manager's job. 

B. My one aim is to get a place where I can write. 

C. I want any place where I don’t have to work too hard. 

D. I want anything that will give me free evenings and long week-ends. 

E. I want something connected with machine design. 

F. I want something near a small town—to get away from the city. 

These may seem superficial ambitions; some of them are impossible to realize. 
But they are motivating forces determining whether or not the job will measure up 
to the contribution that it makes towards realizing ones life’s goal. 

Men are motivated by two kinds of drives; internal and biological on the one 
hand, and projective and ideational on the other. The internal drives have been the 
‘happy hunting ground’’ of psychologists for 25 years. They have been labelled 
and classified under all kinds of categories; hunger, sex, self-preservation, gregarious- 
ness, desire for mastery, and many more. Concerning their significance there is no 
dispute. When driven by the force of an empty stomach or by the irritations conse- 
quent upon sex stimulation, men are going to do something. Whether these spas- 
modic urges provide the staying power that will express itself in the daily steady 
grind is another question. They provide shots in the arm that act like any other 
narcotic: a momentary explosion that soon is expended. If continued and persistent 
effort is to be expressed it will only be manifested under the drive power of funda- 
mental needs that are in the process of realization. Announced goals or ambitions 
are dreamy playtoys until they have become converted into values that are part of 
the self and that become the master passion of ones life. It is the extent to which 
expression of fond hopes to parent-or-wife instilled ambitions have been translated 
into realizable values that the employee is governed by their driving force; and dis- 
turbed when the work situation offers no promise of their fulfillment. 

This should not be interpreted as a characteristic of every worker; unfortunately 
the per cent of the working population that drives toward an ideal and distant goal 
is small. But it is still more unfortunate when men with such ideals and goals are 
doing technical or supervisory work. Any threat to their goals is more serious be- 
cause of the key positions which they hold. In actual experience thwarted people 
may be divided into three groups: 

1. Those who hold down a job at one level but whose ambitions are at a higher 

level and who have the ability but not the training or experience needed. 

. Those whose ambitions exceed their capacity for educational or occupational 
achievement. 

. Those whose goals are in another field; who have taken a second or third best 
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occupational choice, but who live in thought in the area of their primary 
choice. 


These people need to be helped toward the attainment of their goals, or else given 
insight into their real limitations. 


Bastc NEEDS AND SUPERFICIAL ONES 


In the beginning we drew a distinction between basic needs that determine indus- 
trial behavior and the superficial ones that cause temporary disturbances and that can 
be remedied. These minor factors may be divided into two groups: environmental 
and personal. In the former group may be listed the following: 

1. Physical discomfort due to inadequate working environment. 


2. Unsatisfactory relations with co-workers and superiors because of minor irri- 
tating occurrences. 


. By comparison, unduly rapid promotion given other, more favored, em- 
ployees. 


The personal disturbances are of many and varied types. Among them the most 
common are: 


1. Home situation that is riding a rough sea. 


2. Greater progress being made by personal friends, social competitors and 
family rivals. 


3. Sideline interests that demand more time and energy than can be spared. 


4. Social attachments that are too strenuous. 


It should be remembered that every person in the working situation is an indi- 
vidual, and that anything that disturbs his equilibrium affects his contentment in the 
situation where he spends more time than in any other. These fundamental needs 
that govern behavior are the basic principles that regulate his life. 





Editorial Comments 


The Moral Influence of Business 


occupation. In the days of Theodore Roosevelt ‘‘big business’’ was the symbol 

of all that was evil and oppressive. The anti-trust laws written at that time are 
still in force to protect the weak from the strong. In recent years the slogan of many 
labor leaders has been the battle cry ‘‘Let us organize to protect ourselves from indus- 
trial oppression!’’ It is unfortunate but true that a very large proportion of school 
and college teachers speak of business leaders only in terms of reproach. 

What are the Facts? 

Let us begin by identifying the institutions which have the greatest influence on 
American life. Let us consider their moral influence; the way they shape our ethics 
and consciences. More than half of the population has no church affiliation. The 
half which does attend church seems to follow mainly a ‘‘once-a-week’’ religion, 
with even the Golden Rule suspended on the other six days. Next, our schools. 
Here again, a very large proportion of our population does not advance far in school. 
Those who do, receive little training in public morals from their books and teachers. 
In my day public and private schools were a good influence in matters of ethics and 
moral attitudes. Is it still so? We would like to think that it is. What influence 
there is finds little support in the way of enforcement in the schools. They are not 
able to put much pressure on pupils’ attitudes. However, it would be my conclusion 
that, all things considered, the schools are actually a stronger force toward good 
moral attitudes than the church. Other institutions and activities which are a part 
of most Americans’ lives would include the motion pictures and the radio. Much 
has already been said in criticism and defense of these forces so no more than a men- 
tion will be included here. 

Have we yet considered any activity shared by most Americans which has an 
immediate and strong control over our relations with other people and the conduct 
of their lives? A careful search reveals two: the law and business. The law affects 
all people, business running a close second. All but a small part of the population 
spends most of its life in working gainfully for a living. A large number of these 
work on farms; another large group is employed in the national and state govern- 
ments; a third group in such public-service organizations as hospitals and social 
institutions. Most of the remainder work in business and their lives are shaped by 
the practices of business. 

Now then, if a very large proportion of the population is engaged in business 
what is the moral atmosphere to which they are subjected? Anyone who has ever 
held a job in any kind of business knows that there are at all times very direct and 
immediate pressures having, for the most part, high moral values. For example, it 
is accepted that punctuality, sobriety, good behavior and, especially, hard work are 
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high virtues. Are these not the ones most rigidly required for business? The pen- 
alty for non-observance of these basic moralities is sure and more immediate than in 
any other walk of life. Who can say, then, that business is not a strong moral force 
in the life of the people? To me, it is one of the most effective of all such forces act- 
ing on a general population. 

Two large groups are not reached by business. One of these isthe farmer. The 
other is that group which is employed in federal, state and city government. Of the 
former we need only mention their high reputation as citizens and people. Of the 
latter however much can be said; and not all of it is favorable. My own experience 
has brought me in touch, over long periods, with federal and municipal government. 
My experience with federal government has been generally good and I would esti- 
mate that the influence on workers in federal government is generally good and rather 
like that in business. Icannot say the same about municipal government. Recently 
I was engaged to direct a study of employment practices of a very large metropolitan 
city. The disclosures were not unexpected but were depressing, nevertheless. 
Modern municipal government in large cities contains many things which are not 
taught in school and which cannot be called good moral influences. These include 
the buying and selling of favors—usually at the expense of the taxpayer; the place- 
ment and advancement of the unqualified and unfit; habitual tardiness and absence 
from work; persistent sloth and wastefulness; and, in general, widespread dishonesty 
and corruption. The moral stench of municipal government is one of the most offen- 
sive I have ever encountered. It would be a thoroughly demoralizing influence on a 
thoughtful population. If compared to business and its conduct, it leads people to 
believe that there are no rewards for the honesty, industry and good faith which are 
the marks of a successful and respected leader in business. If any one symbol typifies 
the corruption of municipal government it is Mr. John Citizen paying his politician 
friend $5.00 for the “‘privilege’’ of avoiding a hearing in court which might cost him 
a $2.00 traffic fine. And Iam not forgetting that there are many efficient city govern- 
ments and many honorable people in them. 

The condition of many municipal governments today is a warning of what 
federal government may become tomorrow, and what it has already become in coun- 
tries where the people have lost the power of government, such as in those behind the 
ironcurtain. This is perhaps inevitable, because under a system of complete national 
planning and control there is no individual freedom of action left. The only way a 
citizen, especially a business man, can have any freedom under the conditions of com- 
plete national socialism is to buy it with money or favors. American business, on 
the other hand, constitutes, as Sumner Slichter puts it, ‘‘three million centers of deci- 
sion’’. He points out that not only is the American business man entirely free to 
make his own decisions in any way he sees fit—within the requirements of law—but 
he stands ready to profit from the sound decisions and pay the penalty, perhaps bank- 
ruptcy, of faulty ones. Remember, too, that the laws are set up for the business man 
through his representatives in the government. 
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Business has, itself, shown a tendency toward dictatorship. Partly under union 
pressures and partly from a developing enlightenment in personnel administration 
this condition is being improved. Advanced business men recognize that the confer- 
ence method of management is the most efficient and most humanely agreeable to 
work under. One of the finest articles that has appeared in PERsoNNEL JOURNAL is 
one in the November issue by Eric A. Nicol, ‘‘Management Through Consultative 
Supervision’. It typifies the best attitude in management toward manpower man- 
agement and development. 

To dispel the impression that we are drifting, in a moral sense, take a close look 
at those working about you. You will see that most people conduct their affairs 
well. The private conscience that each of us has is the result of many forces: home, 
school, church and books. However, the one influence, outside of the law, which 
daily keeps us on the ‘‘straight and narrow’’ is the Moral Influence of Business. 


Benjamin Franklin on Wages 


Franklin is credited with having written a paper with the formidable title of ‘‘Re- 
flections on the Augmentation of Wages, which will be occasioned by the American 
Revolution.’’ It was probably intended as a political argument, says The Institute 
News of The Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. The following is a exerpt: 


**T will only observe here, that it results in a great measure from the fact, 
that the price of labor in the arts, and even in agriculture, is wonderfully 
diminished by the perfection of the machinery employed in them, by the 
intelligence and activity of the workman, and by the judicious division of 
of labor. Now these methods of reducing the price of manufactured ar- 
ticles have nothing to do with the low wages of the workman. Ina large 
manufactory, where animals are employed instead of men, and machinery 
instead of animal power, and where that judicious division of labor is 
made, which doubles, nay, increases tenfold, both power and time, the 
article can be manufactured and sold at a much lower rate, than in those 
establishments, which do not enjoy the same advantages; and yet the 
workman in the former may receive twice as much as in the latter.”’ 



































































































































Personnel Research 


An Experimental Study of Two Methods of Rating Employees. By Walter R. Mahler, The 
Psychological Corporation. Personnel, November, 1948, 25, 211-220. 

“What are we doing wrong in our performance review program?’’ and ‘‘How 
can we improve the programe”’ were the two questions to which answers were desired 
by management of a metropolitan department store. In answering these two ques- 
tions a new rating form was devised and was tested in comparison with the old one. 
One such comparison was made by charting the scores obtained by both methods. 
The old method actually gave better distribution of ratings and this was improved 
upon. A second test was to measure the statistical reliability; that is, the closeness 
of agreement of two ratings by different raters of the same employee. This was .73 
on the old form of rating scale and .71 on the new. ‘‘Higher reliability figures are 
desirable’’ says the author, who thinks that it can best be obtained by better training 
of the raters. A second check on consistency of ratings was made by comparing the 
work of the same raters after six months in rating the same employees. This gave 
coefficients of reliability of .51 for the rating scale method and .47 for the new type 
of scale—the check list method. Many other interesting findings are reported in 
this study, including the adoption of the man-to-man principle as described thirteen 
years ago in PERSONNEL JouRNAL (Vol. 13, pages 125-134) by Wonderlic, used in con- 
junction with the rating scale method. Nothing is said about factor analyzing 
results to minimize overlap of similar rating factors and some of the factors used look 


‘“fuzzy’’. This excellent study serves very well to show how inefficient the prevail- 
ing rating methods are. 


The New Army Rating. By E. Donald Sisson, Personnel Research Section, A.G.O., 
U.S. Army. Personnel Psychology, Autumn, 1, 365-382. 


The new method of army rating is one of the most important developments in 
performance or merit rating that has taken place in many years. It employs a method 
known as forced choice under which the reader is asked to express which of four 
choices is most like the person being rated and which one is most unlike. These four 
choices are arranged in two pairs; two of them favorable and two of them unfavor- 
able. Of the two favorable ones, both are items that are chosen with about equal 
frequency by supervisors to describe their men but one of the two is significant in 
identifying good persons and the other one is not. Thus the rater does not know 
when he chooses an item which one is going to count and which one is not. The 
same difference applies to the two unfavorable items. The rater is asked to chose the 
one which is least like the person being rated. However, one of the items, if not 
selected, gives a favorable score and the other one does not. The method of develop- 
ing these items from supervisory comments and the statistical procedure for identify- 
ing their scorability and their preference rating is described in a general way. This 
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kind of rating however is not the place to begin in a company that has not had rating 
before. It is technically difficult and involves much labor and expense to establish 
in a satisfactory manner. Neither of these are valid objections against its use. Evi- 
dence is submitted which shows that this rating was considerably more effective than 
anything else ever used inthe Army. It will be of interest to all industrial personnel 
people. 


Reliability of Abbreviated Job Evaluation Scales. By David J. Chesler. Personnel Re- 
search Institute, Western Reserve University, Cleveland. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, December 1948, 32, 622-628. 

‘‘The purpose of this investigation was to compare the abbreviated job evalua- 
tion scales that would be derived by application of the Wherry-Doolittle selection 
method when all variables except the raters were held constant. That is, given the 
same jobs and the same job evaluation plan, will the same abbreviated scales be de- 
rived by different raters by means of the Wherry-Doolittle selection method? Job 
raters in four industrial organizations evaluated the same 35 salary jcbs independently 
using the same job evaluation plan containing 12 factors. The Wherry-Doolittle 
selection method was used to identify the unique factors, which were similar but not 
identical in the four companies. Six factors emerged in company one, four in two 
and five inthree. In one part of the experiment a comparison was made between the 
ratings of 35 standardized jobs, using the full twelve-factor plan as compared with 
the abbreviated four-factor plan. In one company 51 per cent of the jobs were dis- 
placed as much as one labor grade, in the second company 49 per cent, and in the third 
one 26 per cent. The author considers this result ‘‘good’’ but it is hard to see how 
he cando so. Ifthe same raters using a standard plan and an abbreviated plan dis- 
agree by as much as one grade for nearly half of the total number of jobs it would 
seem that the abbreviated plan should be called very inefficient. It is impossible to 
agree with the conclusions of the author who says ‘“‘the present investigation sub- 
stantiates the findings of Lawshe’ various associates that abbreviated job evaluation 
scales justify themselves from the standpoint of technical and scientific accuracy and 
economy.’’ Displacement by one labor grade for nearly half the jobs when the short 
method is used does not appear to justify its use. Other studies from this data are 
reported. 
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The Editor Chats With His Readers 


Why Office Employees Should Be Organized 


Wade Shurtliff and Bernard Meyer tell this interesting story in a recent issue of 
Labor Trends and Policies, a non-profit labor letter published in Toledo. 

During the war we knew of a company that was extremely liberal with their 
office employees—but much more liberal with their factory employees. As a result, 
the Office Employees International Union came along one day and organized the 
office, despite the fact that wages and working conditions among their office em- 
ployees were in many respects superior to other offices which were represented by the 
union. And what was their approach? Well, it was a new one. The organizers 
spread the word through the office that the company preferred to deal with employees 
who were organized. Despite previous attempts to organize them—this was the 
first approach that sounded really logical to these white collar workers—it succeeded. 
It succeeded despite the assurances of company officials that they were of the 
opinion that their relationship with their office force would be much more pleasant 
and mutually advantageous in the absence of a union. But the union did a marvelous 
job of assuring them that the company officials really didn’t mean what they said. 





The Obligations of Managment 


At the recent conference of the Pennsylvania Society of Training Directors, Mr. 
W. L. Batt, President of S.K.F. Inc. gave an inspiring address which included com- 
ments on the international situation as well as many observations of the American 
business scene. In speaking about the obligations of management he mentioned that 
when he was young the conventional and expected thing to say was that the principal 
function of business is to make money for the stockholders. Today that is not even 
a primary function. He said the first obligation now is to the customer and to the 
employee because in his Company the employee now gets 5o0¢ out of the customer’s 
dollar while the stockholders get only one or two. 

He said that, speaking for top management, he felt the greatest need there was 
for a channel for information and a view upward as well as downward. He qualified 
this by saying that he really didn’t mean up and down—he meant sidewise. He then 
gave the very amusing illustration of his boyhood recollection of pump priming, 
pointing out that priming the pump of the educational process was the job of Train- 
ing Directors. 


Union Membership in Personnel Associations 


R. S. Carey, Hudson's Bay Company, Winnipeg, writes the following inquiry: 
‘‘We had an application for membership from the business agent of a local Union and 
we were undecided whether we should accept the application for membership from 
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this individual, realizing that if we accepted this application we would probably 
have others from other Union organizers and business agents. Many of our members 
representing management are on the best of terms with their Union business agents 
and we think that the majority of the Union representatives would fit in quite well 
with our organization. We wondered what the general practice of other groups was 
in respect to this point. Some discussion took place as to whether the Personnel 
Association was a group of people who were interested in management problems 
rather than strict labor relations problems. Do you know, from your experience, 
whether other Personnel groups have accepted memberships from Union representa- 
tives and if so, whether it has had any effect on the groups in making the management 
representatives reluctant to state their problems or to exchange information freely. 
Our general feeling is that it would not be desirable to make memberships from Union 
representatives but we would like some advice from other sources before definitely 
making up our minds.”’ 

To the best of our belief Personnel and Industrial Relations Associations have 
not admitted union members. The feeling of a number who have been consulted on 
the point feel that it would be undesirable to admit union members inasmuch as the 
discussions themselves often concern matters of union relationship and it would be 
unlikely that members would discuss the points freely if union men were present. 
Has any reader any experience with admitting union members into personnel or indus- 
trial relations associations? 





Suggestions Pay 


Everybody knows that it is possible for almost any employee to make a sugges- 
tion which will save money. This is particularly true in manufacturing companies. 
Apparently however, very few companies actually pay for good suggestions and many 
companies do not have suggestion systems at all. The Remington Rand Company, 
makers of office machines and office equipment, have just made the five thousandth 
award for employee ideas that have been adopted by the company. James Visin- 
gardi, a paint sprayer in the company’s plant at Ilion, New York has suggested an 
improved method of finishing the covers for a bookkeeping machine. None of the 
experts thought it would work but it did and Visingardi has been given a $250. 
‘‘down-payment”’ on his suggestion. After the idea has been in use for six months 
it will be appraised on the basis of the saving and an additional cash award will be 
paid. Suggestions via employees not only pay off in dollars through cost reduction 
but, properly handled, make employees feel that it is worthwhile working. 


Selling The American Free Enterprise System 


In last month’s PERsoNNEL JourNAL Harold F. North, Director of Industrial 
Relations for Swift © Company, Chicago, wrote under the title ‘‘Employee Com- 
munication’’ telling of the socialist principles which are being taught rather widely 
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in our schools and colleges today. In this issue there is an editorial pointing out 
that modern American business is one of the strongest influences towards higher 
morality. But the Johnson & Johnson Company, makers of hospital supplies of New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, are actually doing something constructive by telling young 
America how the free enterprise system works. Two hundred senior students from 
the New Brunswick and St. Peters High Schools took over management of the cor- 
poration for a brief period recently. The plan was modeled on the familiar one 
usually called ‘‘Mayor For a Day”’ and its originator was Vincent P. Utz, manager 
of recreation of the Company. George F. Smith, President of Johnson & Johnson 
briefed the students before they went on the job. He said ‘‘our American economic 
system is gravely threatened by ignorance. There are many Americans who haven't 
the slightest idea of what makes our system work. In your work today you will 
observe that all our efforts in all departments and divisions are designed to serve and 
satisfy our customers. There is only one person who determines the success of any 
business. He is the customer and you must satisfy him. Each American’s personal 
standard of living will rise in proportion to how much all of us produce. The future 
depends on you.”’ 

The great value of the plan was to give young students, who in a few years will 
be in business, a clearer idea of what business is like. More plans of this kind will 
help to dispel the ignorance of the real nature of American business. 





Apology 


The Editor regrets that the credit lines which were requested by Mr. Nicol were 
not included with his article ‘‘Management Through Consultative Supervision” 
which appeared in the November issue. 

Miss Betty Bridges of the Science Research Associates, Chicago was helpful in 
program ideas and was responsible for the good editing job. 

Dr. P. S. Cabot of Booz, Allen & Hamilton spent a great deal of time on the 
planning and in the final editing of the article. 





Across The Editor’s Desk 


EMBERS Of the National Office Management Association are familiar with the 
M monthly magazine called ‘‘Noma Forum’’. The December issue carries a 


feature called ‘*Research Revelations’’ by Vaughn Fry. This reports five sur- 
veys among Noma members. 

1. Lateness. Twenty-three large companies were surveyed to find out how they 
handle the perennial problem of employee lateness. Three companies gave time off 
as a reward for punctuality and two companies posted the names of those who are 
periodically late. 

2. Personal Errands. Fifty-five companies reported their policy on permitting 
time off for personal errands during working hours. 

3. Charitable Contributions. Ninety-six firms reported on the policy of contribu- 
tions by the company. Five of these companies gave to practically all of these 
solicitations. Three companies gave nothing. Fifty-six had arbitrary methods of 
atriving at the sum to be given while twenty-four budgeted a fixed sum annually and 
proportioned it out to the groups. 

4. Procedure For Purchasing Adding Machines. One hundred ninety-eight com- 
panies were surveyed for the method used for purchasing adding machines. In fifty- 
six cases the office manager made the final decision as to the type of machine to be 
bought. 

5. Time Out For Executives. One hundred sixteen companies throughout the 
country reported the average annual number of business days taken by executives for 
holidays. Two per cent of the companies gave no time at all (in addition to holi- 
days) while at the other extreme sixteen per cent of the companies gave 30 days or 
more. Sixty per cent of the companies gave less than six days. Six per cent gave 
less than 20 days. 

The article in December PersoNNEL JOURNAL ‘College Courses for Personnel Work— 
Union and Management Preferences’’, by Philip H. Kreidt and Harold Stone, has 
attracted a number of comments. Gladys F. Gove, Director Education and Voca- 
tions in Public Affairs Magazine writes, ‘‘I have been reviewing information on 
accepted professions. The difficulties in setting standards of training in personnel 
work appear to stem from the fact that there is no one professional organization in 
that field. An established profession usually has a strong national organization, 
membership in which is limited to persons trained, or at least experienced in the field. 
Is there any group of people engaged in personnel? If not, how can such an organiza- 
tion be formed?’’ It does not seem likely that personnel work will become a profes- 
sion in the near future in anything like the sense in which medicine and law are 
professions. The reason is that the requirements for law and medicine have been 
developed through centuries to a point where it has been possible to fix them rather 
rigidly and to deny entrance into the profession to any not possessing that particular 
training. Under present-day conditions there is not much likelihood that personnel 
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will be able to reach this objective and it is not now desirable that itdoso. There 
are several distinctly different jobs in the field. The general personnel worker and 
the labor negotiator are two distinct kinds of work which require different kinds of 
people and different information and abilities. There is as yet no agreement as to 
the most desirable kind of skill and knowledge for filling positions in a particular 
part of the personnel field. It is nevertheless true that standards of skill, knowledge 
and training should be raised but the personnel field is not yet anywhere near the 


place where people should be excluded from practicing it because of their lack of cer- 
tain formal training or courses. 


“Industrial Nursing’’, which calls itself ‘‘the Journal of the Nursing Industry”’ 
has an article on ‘Evaluating the Services of the Industrial Nurse’, by Lucille Harmon 
who is assistant professor of nursing at Wayne University, Detroit. She says ‘‘the 
objectives of an industrial nursing service are determined by planned health policy.”’ 
She then goes on to discuss the criteria for measuring the effectiveness of an industrial 
nursing service and concludes by saying ‘“‘there is a trend to relate salary increment 
to quality of performance rather than to length of service. The service can be en- 
larged as nurses demonstrate their ability to improve the quality of their performance 


and increase the scope of their services. This is a task which industrial nurses must 
assume.”’ 


A recent employee handbook which has come to our desk is that issued by the 
California-Pacific Utilities Company with headquarters in San Francisco. They engage 
in the electric, gas, water and telephone business in various parts of California, 
Nevada, Wyoming and Idaho. This employee guidebook is more than ordinarily 
attractive. The front cover shows a map of the Pacific coast region showing the 
areas served by the company. The booklet is informal and chatty in style and is 
printed in two colors with attractive sketches illustrating each topic. D.M. Prit- 
chett, Personnel Director of the company says that the guidebook was sent to the 


homes of all employees with a letter of transmittal from the President of the com- 
pany, Mr. J. A. Ward. 


Many companies have developed written policies covering personnel matters. 
An illustration of an excellent and carefully worked out policy is one just received 
from Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 26 Broadway, New York 4. Mr. J. C. Sweeten of 
the Industrial Relations Department has forwarded a copy of the company’s latest 
revision of the military training policy. He says any who wish a copy may obtain 
it by writing to Mr. W. H. Montgomery, Manager Industrial Relations of the com- 
pany at the New York office. 

‘News Bulletin’ is the monthly publication of the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion, 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. This gives news and short 
articlés of interest to restaurant managers. It is printed attractively by Varitype and 
the offset process and usually appears in 12 or 16 pages, size 8} x 11. 

One of the most attractive Chamber of Commerce magazines and one of the best 
written is “‘Greater Pittsburgh’’, published by the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, 
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Penna. Pittsburgh’s success in its non-partisan campaign for the improvement of 
greater Pittsburgh is not as well known as it should be. This program has crossed 
political, religious and industrial lines to bring improvements in government and in 
business and industrial conditions to Pittsburgh. One of its important successes has 
been an abatement of the smokiness for which Pittsburgh is famous. Actually a 
number of other mid-west cities could be named that are much dirtier than Pittsburgh 
is today. 

Bob Breth writes that he has received over one hundred inquiries from the United 
States and Canada in response to a notice which appeared in the November issue of 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL, which referred to his survey ‘‘ Formal Education for House Organ 
Editors’. Bob says “‘this is an interesting confirmation of the readership of the 
Journat. On behalf of the Association I want to thank you for the cooperation you 
have shown in publicizing the work the Association is doing’’. The October issue 
of ‘‘Quotes Ending’ has just come to hand. It contains five pages of news that will be 
of interest to editors of employer-employee publications. 


An unusual booklet has just come to hand from the Australian Department of 
Labour and National Service. It is called Bulletin No. 12, ‘‘Working Conditions in the 
Brick, Tile and Pipe Industry’’. This is a well organized and handsomely illustrated 
52 page booklet which discusses among other things personnel practices prevailing 
in the industry. 


An unusual little handbook has been received from the Croft Press, Farmingham, 
Kent, England entitled ‘‘The Canteen Workers Manual’’ by A. D. Lacy. In England, 
of course, the cafeteria is known as the Canteen. This practical little booklet is 29 
pages in size 4x 5 inches. It tells about the job of running a canteen, keeping the 
customer contented, serving, cleanliness, avoiding accidents, ‘‘don’t keep them wait- 
ing’, care of equipment and conclusion. It is available at 30¢ a copy and contains 
many practical points. It is written for the guidance of canteen or cafeteria workers. 
A number of the practical points are ‘‘when serving soup, ladle from the bottom to 
stir up the contents. Do not leave oven doors open. Not only should you know 
the correct size of portions, but all should be served alike as far as possible.’’ There 
are several hundred very practical suggestions of this kind for guidance of canteen 
workers. 

One of the most useful publications which comes to hand is a monthly ‘‘Library 
Accessions Bulletin’’ of the Industrial Relations Library at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge 39, Mass. The November issue lists about 250 books and 
articles under convenient headings such as Collective Bargaining, Job Evaluation, 
Unions, etc. 

From the Industrial Relations Section of Princeton University comes a new bibliogra- 
phy, No. 24 containing references to ‘Technological Change Under Collective Agreement’’. 
This lists 17 items. It is available at the price of ten cents. 


The Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
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Mass. has issued under date of November a list of recent publications of the division 
of research. It lists about 40 items including ‘“The Use of Training Girls in Depart- 
ment and Specialty Stores’’ and many others relating to general management as well 
as personnel management. 

The National Industrial Conference Board has issued three surveys. One is a study 
of rules as shown by the handbooks issued by three hundred companies. They report 
that several companies use the cartoon method of putting over their ideas with the 
minimum of text. Another report gives an analysis of government welfare payments 
to individuals including such benefits as those provided by social security program. 
The third report is a survey of public relations programs in industry. They say ‘“‘the 
most tangible results are reported by 10% of the companies cooperating in this survey 
whose practice it is to have opinion surveys made.”’ 

The American Management Association has issued a list of publications available to 
non-members and listing prices. These include items on personnel management, 
office management and financial management. The list may be obtained by writing 
to the Association at 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

PERSONNEL JOURNAL for November carried an article by Miss Esther R. Becker 
of Forstmann Woolen Company, called ‘‘Office Manners—The Gals Talk Back’’. This has 
brought a number of comments and several requests for reprints. Reprints of the 
article can be furnished by writing Personnel Journal, Swarthmore, Penna. at 25¢ 
each. Miss Becker writes ‘‘thank you for the prominence given my article in the 
November issue of Personnel Journal. A number of people have commented favor- 
ably about this and I appreciate the opportunity you have extended to me.” 

‘Recorded Dramatized Case Studies’’ is the title given to a method of training issued 
by Training Services Incorporated, 633, North Water Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisc. These 
recorded dramatized case studies illustrate problems in human relations in industry. 
They are true cases of conflict between supervisors and workers in industrial organiza- 
tions. They have been selected because they are typical of what goes on in industry, 
They have been done by professional radio writers and speakers. In each record the 
story ends with a crisis requiring action to be taken. The solution to this conflict 
is not given but constitutes a problem to be solved by the group of listeners. 

Six reports have just come from the American Management Association, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18. Each one contains from 30 to 60 pages and incorporates 
from three to six topics by as many speakers or writers. These are all in the Personnel 
Series as follows— 

113. Influencing and Measuring Employees Attitudes. 

115. Problems and Experience Under the Labor-Management Relations Act. 
117. New Patterns of Employee Relations. 

120. Executive Personality and Job Success. 

121. Personnel Functions in the Line Organization. 

122. Operating Under the NMRA, and Relation of Wages to Productivity. 
These are obtainable at prices ranging from 75¢ to $1.25 each. 








Book Reviews 


CLERICAL SALARY ADMINISTRATION. By Life Office Management Association, Clerical 
Salary Study Committee. 220 pages, 1948. Edited by Leonard W. Ferguson, Ph.D. 

The work of the L.O.M.A. Salary Committee is not new to those who have 
studied formalized salary plans for the past decade. Descriptions are given of two 
distinct methods of developing and installing comprehensive wage and salary pro- 
grams. Both the Job Element Evaluation Plan and the L.O.M.A. Point Evaluation 
Plan were developed by, or under the sponsorship of the Clerical Salary Study Com- 
mittee. The Job Element Plan is based on the kind of work peculiar to the insurance 
industry. In certain clerical work there are a limited number of operations which 
can be performed; and the difference among jobs can be measured by the difficulty, 
number and variety of the operations involved in each job. Therefore, differences 
among jobs are to be found in the manner in which these fundamental operations are 
combined, rather than in the underlying nature of the operations themselves. The 
L.O.M.A. Point Evaluation Plan is of the usual pattern with special adaptations 
designed to meet the peculiarities of the insurance business. Chapters of the book 
are devoted to Job Analysis and Preparation of Job Descriptions, Job Pricing, Em- 
ployee Evaluation, and Wage and Salary Administration. In this reviewer's opin- 
ion, this book should be a ‘‘must’”’ in the library of all who are interested in the field 
of wage and salary compensation. 


Philip W. Jones 
Hilton Hotel Co. 


INsIGHTs INTO LaBor Issues. Edited by Richard A. Lester and Joseph Shister. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. 368 p. $4.00. 

Insights into Labor Issues does exactly as its title implies. It consists of thirteen 
essays written by different authors, largely but not entirely about the economic 
aspects of union organization. There is some consideration of worker motivation; 
a chapter on grievance procedures which points out the need to differentiate between 
judicial functions (the terms of the union agreement) and legislative functions (griev- 
ance proceedings); a chapter on union-management cooperation; a chapter on mul- 
tiple-employer bargaining, to name a few, and there are conclusions at the ends of the 
chapters pointing toward the trends of the union-management relationship. 


In chapter one the author calls attention to the fact that in one union, the UAW, 
but in two different locals, there is a great difference in the union-management rela- 
tionship. In the one local in which there is an unusually bad relationship the 
trouble occurs because of a clash of ideological differences, and this clash ‘‘seems to 
color even the day-to-day relationships from top to bottom, and comes into sharp 
focus in struggles over negotiations of new agreements.’’ In the other local the 
“relationship is characterized by cooperation. The company and the local union 
center collective bargaining on problems rather than principles.’’ An ideological 
difference has not been seated at the bargaining table. This experience and its causes 
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is in agreement with the findings of the National Planning Association in its “‘Causes 
of Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargaining.”’ 

There are a few faults in the book which are ‘‘faults of omission rather than 
commission.’’ For example, in discussing those factors which are not conducive to 
union-management cooperation there is no mention of the fact that union leaders as 
well as union publications are compelled continually to arouse enthusiasm for union 
objectives among the rank-and-file workers. To do this, union leaders feel that 
management must be pictured as an enemy. The book makes no mention of the fact 
that high wages or financial security is no guarantee of industrial peace, and it does 
not give insight into the theory that the lack of inner feelings of security oftentimes 
causes men to act irrationally thereby thwarting union-management cooperation. 
Even though there are some omissions the book is very readable, well edited and, 
coupled with some practical knowledge, it will take the reader far into an Insight 
into Labor Issues. 





F. C. Smith 
Inland Steel Co. 


THERAPEUTIC AND INDustRIAL Uszs or Music. By Doris Soibelman. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. 274 p. $3.00. 


This book is a review of the literature and it contains thirty-seven pages of bibli- 
ography from which the findings are reviewed. Anyone interested in making his 
own study of music will find this book a valuable reference source. As stated by the 
author in the preface, the survey of literature was begun on music therapy but, “‘it 
soon became apparent that many of the articles which lauded the efficacy of music 
therapy were written by people whose knowledge of the subject was confined to an 
interest in music and who wished to bring to the hospital patient a measure of relaxa- 
tion and enjoyment that they themselves experienced when playing or listening to 
music.’’ Also, “‘it was felt that some of the results from industry might be appli- 
cable to a study of the medical use of music.”’ 

To those who are interested in the psychological aspects of industrial personnel 
administration this book will be interesting and enlightening. It has only one 
chapter on ‘‘Music in Industry’’, consisting of thirty pages. But all of the other 
chapters, which deal mainly with the therapeutic aspects of music, contain much 
information that can be used by the psychologically-minded personnel administrator 
in building an efficient and happy working group. For instance, there is a good 
chapter entitled, ‘“The Application of Music,’’ and some of the principles set forth 
can be useful in industry. Also, there are chapters, ‘‘Experiments on Physiological 
Effects’’ and ‘‘Experiments on Mood Effects,’’ which contain summaries of experi- 
mental findings. These findings can have useful applications in the industrial situa- 
tion. 

The book is not a large one but the author has performed a masterful job in 
getting a review together from so many references in such a small amount of space. 
It is excellently organized and well written and one has confidence in its authorita- 
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tiveness. This reviewer was pleased with its contents and glad to find that results 
to date of experiments with music along the lines of the therapeutic and industrial 
uses has been brought together in one volume. 

Lawrence G. Lindahl 

The Todd Company, Inc. 


MANAGEMENT PROCEDURES IN THE DETERMINATION OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS POLICIEs. 
Princeton, N. J.: Industrial Relations Section, Department of Economics and Social 
Institutions. Princeton University, 1948. 81 p. $2.00. 

CoMPANY-WIDE UNDERSTANDING OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS Poxictgs. Princeton, 
N.J.: Industrial Relations Section, Department of Economics and Social Institutions. 
Princeton University, 1948. 78 p. $2.00. 


Since its establishment in 1922, the Princeton University Industrial Relations 
Section has consistently been to the fore in its annual conferences, in its publications, 
and in other ways. These two pamphlets are of the same high caliber and down-to- 
earth usefulness that has marked most of the work of the section. They are the 
product of a survey of eighty-four companies, well distributed as to size and variety. 
Since the survey embraced direct contacts with management and (as to the second 
pamphlet) union leaders, as well as questionnaires and desk research, each of the two 
pamphlets has a depth that cannot result from studies based exclusively on the ques- 
tionnaire. Helen Baker, the associate director of the Industrial Relations Section 
has written both of them, aided by research assistants. 

In addition to being scholarly and objective, each study is recommended to the 
personnel man who needs leverage in getting his management off center as to formu- 
lating policy or as to getting the policies out to where the employees work and where 
the policies are supposed to be applied. Judicially boiled down and offered to the 
boss at the right time, one or the other of these booklets may resolve one of those 
running arguments which shorten the tempers and lives of some industrial relations 
folk. Would your management be influenced by the fact that out of the eighty-four 
companies considered, twenty-seven use special letters or regular management bulle- 
tins to advise supervisors of contract interpretations; that the house organs of 34 per 
cent of the companies having unions give some space to the fact that there is a union; 
that committee formulation of industrial relations policy is increasingly the pattern; 
that supervisors’ participation in policy formulation may result in a slower pace, but 
is ‘‘worth while in terms of improved policies and more effective administration?’ 

James W. Tower 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PLANT PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSISTANT. Chemical Engineer graduate, 
Yale Univ.; Industrial Relations and Personnel Administration, Columbia Univ.; 7 years of progressive 
responsibility; Veteran. Box 17, Pers. Jour. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION POSITION. Graduating from Midwest University Feb. *49, 


major in Psych., minor in business. Veteran, age 29, married, pleasing personality and appearance, 
Will work anywhere. Box 44, Pers. Jour. 


PERSONNEL-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS. Now working as Asst. in organization 2000 employees, 
multi-plant. Overall experience and responsibility with all types employees including plant, office, 
sales. Recruiting, hiring, testing, safety, research, supervisory training, job evaluation—everything 
but union contracts. College grad. in personnel admin. Present salary $5000. Now ready for 
greater responsibilities. Move anywhere. Married. Age 46. Box 45, Pers. Jour. 


PERSONNEL & INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR. 35 years old; college graduate, psychol- 
ogy major. 12 years experience in all phases of personnel & industrial relations work in varied in- 
dustries, including multi-plant organizations. Particularly interested in the general field & only in 
a position of responsibility with the necessary authority. Box 46, Pers. Jour. 














PERSONNEL WORK. B.A. in economics, 1943, 4 years military service; will graduate in December 


M.B.A. in personnel administration. Age 27. Desire chance to gain experience in the field. Box 
47, Pers. Jour. ' 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSISTANT OR INTERVIEWER. 11 
years broad successful experience in industry. Degree in Industrial Relations. Free to travel any- 
where. Veteran, 32, married. Box 48, Pers. Jour. 








INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Cornell graduate in personnel and labor relations, veteran, 24, offers 


specialized training in field combined with engineering background. Practical experience in steel, 
textile and government. Box 49, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: Industrial engineer with 15 years diversified business experience, 


culminating in two years in retail field as assistant to president handling all phases of personnel pro- 
gram. 37, married. Box 50, Pers. Jour. 


PERSONNEL OR TRAINING DIRECTOR. Now directing a comprehensive program of personnel 
administration including employee relations, job classification and safety. Also consultant on man- 


agement and methods. Ten years personnel experience with engineering and accounting. Age 40. 
Box 51, Pers. Jour. 








MANAGEMENT TEAM currently employed by national manufacturer in metal-working and elec- 
trical products industry. Will provide coordinated direction of personnel procedures and human te- 
lations, manufacturing planning and incentive management. Business and mechanical backgrounds; 
installation and training experience. Youthful. Seasoned. This combination offers immediate and 
long range values to sound, progressive organization desiring to improve existing effective relation- 
ships. Unusual collaborative ability plus specialized experience forms commonsense basis for devel- 


oping continuous and cooperative relationships between the various management and operating levels. 
Box 52, Pers. Jour. 


HELP WANTED 


TRAINING SPECIALIST: Permanent job under Director of Personnel and Training to assume majot 
responsibility for professional training for well-established national health agency. Health experience 


not essential. Under 40 years. Free to travel. $5000 with increase to over $6000. Send experi- 
ence resume. Box 42, Pers. Jour. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line. 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 




















